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HOME  DECORATION 

By  Helen  Scott 

lu  earliest  times  man  felt  the  need  of  shelter  and  cast  about  for 
some  form  which  might  be  secured  easily.  Nature  suggested  the  tree 
with  its  overhanging  branches.  As  times  changed  and  needs  grew, 
the  tree  gave  place  to  the  tent,  the  cave,  the  cliff  dwelling,  the  pueblo, 
the  log  cabin,  and  finall}-  to  the  modern  house.  The  latter  may  possess 
characteristics  typical  of  a  certain  race  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  many  types.  American  architecture  is  of  the  latter 
character.  Perhaps,  in  the  same  town  or  on  the  same  street  will  be 
found  English,  Italian,  Swiss  and  Dutch  architecture.  And  yet 
throughout  all  American  architecture  one  characteristic  is  found, 
namely, — comfort,  the  "high  C"  of  all  architecture  and  decoration. 
The  average  American  house  is  the  comfortable  five  or  six  room  type. 
The  inviting  reception  hall  which  is  planned  and  decorated  so  that  the 
visitor  may  be  impressed  with  an  atmosphere  of  hospitalit}-  is  a  room 
which  is  furnished  with  essentials  only.  The  living  room  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  parlor  and  the  sitting  room.  Its  walls  and  floor  are  covered 
with  appropriate  coverings  and  the  furniture  and  draperies  may  be 
used  by  every  member  of  the  famil}^  every  day  in  the  year,  without 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  that  scratches  will  show  and  colors 
fade.  Back  of  this  is  the  dining  room  furnished  in  a  quiet  way.  Then 
the  kitchen  in  which  nothing  is  permitted  which  is  not  of  actual 
use,  where  the  question  of  utility  governs  every  arrangement. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  bedrooms  which  are  planned  and  arranged 
so  that  air,  light  and  sunshine  may  reach  every  corner  and  so  that  the 
care  of  the  rooms  will  not  re([uire  unneces.sary  time  and  labor. 

Given  the  house,  we  have  not  settled  the  question,  we  must  go 
farther  and  make  fere  the  home.  Body  and  soul  are  not  the  same, 
but  as  the  bodj-  is  necessary  for  the  expression  of  the  soul,  so  the 
house  is  necessary  for  the  home,  that  the  home-maker  ma\-  here  give 
expression  in  material  form  to  her  appreciation  or  lack  of  appreciation 
of  art  unfortunately  often  the  latter.  The  art  which  we  call 
Interior  Decoration  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  arts;  rich  and  poor 
alike  follow  it.  It  is  an  art  which  may  be  learned  by  all.  Plato  says, 
"a  talent  for  anything  is  rare;"  It  is,  however,  given  to  everyone  to 
acquire  taste  for  art,  but  it  must  be  cultivated  with  earnestne.ss.  Few 
of  us  are  gifted  with  a  fine  color  sense  or  a  feeling  for  proportion,  but 
a  helpful  understanding  may  be  secured  by  a  careful  study  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  and  a  thoughtful  application  of  them.  Many 
housewives  fail  iu  their  decorating,  not  from  lack  of  money,  for  houses 


on  which  fortunes  have  been  spent  are  sometimes  not  beautiful  homes, 
but  because  thej^  lack  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  and 
because  they  overlook  the  fact  that  Interior  Decoration  calls  for  an 
expression  of  the  individuality  of  the  decorator.  We  may  follow  style 
in  the  selection  of  our  dresses,  if  we  choose,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  let  the 
"latest  style"  influence  us  in  our  selection  of  house  furnishings  with 
which  we  must  live  for  a  lifetime.  We  must  also  be  guided  by  the 
needs,  wants  and  resources  of  the  famil)'. 

Principles  of  Decoration 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad,  but  there  must  be  a  common  meeting  ground  and  that  of  common 
sense  is  a  safe  one,  common  sense  as  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  four  basic  principles  of  all  good  decoration,  namely  color,  line 
and  design,  simplicity  and  appropriateness. 

Color  is  the  most  important.  It  may  stimulate  to  action  as  do 
red  and  yellow,  or  it  may  make  for  quiet  and  repose  as  do  green,  soft 
gray  or  broken  white.  Constant  association  with  certain  colors  will 
leave  its  impression.  We  associate  bright  red,  brilliant  blue  and 
orange  with  the  savage.  It  is  likely  that  these  bright  colors  influence 
their  natures,  for  as  man  became  civilized  his  taste  for  color  changed 
and  he  chose  the  tints  and  shades.  The  Quaker  who  leads  the  simple 
life  wears  the  sombre  gray. 

Red,  yellow  and  blue  are  called  primary  colors.  From  these 
all  others  are  made.  A  tint  of  a  color  is  secured  by  adding  white  to 
it,  a  shade  by  adding  black  to  it,  and  the  hues  by  mixing  one  or  more 
colors  with  it.  Such  combinations  are  used  often  in  their  full  inten- 
sity. Nature  gives  us  intense  colors,  reds,  yellows  and  purples,  for  a 
few  weeks  of  the  year,  but  for  months  during  the  year  she  gives  us 
greens  in  many  shades  and  tints.  Colors  are  w?rm  or  cold.  Red, 
orange,  yellow,  brown  and  russet  are  warm,  while  blue,  green  and 
gra}-  are  cold.  Both  warm  and  cold  colors  are  beautiful  in  their 
proper  places.  The  exposure  of  the  room  determines  which  color 
should  be  used.  Cold  northern  rooms  call  for  warm  browns,  orange 
and  russets,  while  the  warm  southern  rooms  appear  at  their  best  when 
decorated  with  cooler  colors,  the  blues,  greens,  grays,  etc.  The  choice 
of  color  also  depends  upon  the  amount  of  light  in  the  room.  If  the 
room  has  sufEcient  light,  then  the  shade  of  color  may  be  used;  if  a 
quantity  of  light  is  deficient,  the  tint  of  a  color  will  be  much  better. 
Colors  placed  on  the  wall  will  appear  about  four  times  darker.  The 
tint  of  a  warm  color  such  as  cream,  tan  or  j^ellow  reflects  the  light  while 
a  tint  of  a  cold  color  absorbs  the  light.     The  size  of  the  room  will  also 


influence  the  choice  of  color.  Light  colors  appear  to  increase  and  dark 
colors  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  room.  A  dark  color  should  not  be 
used  in  a  .small  room  unless  the  room  is  flooded  with  light.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  room,  well  lighted  ma>-  be  decorated  with  shades 
of  a  color.  The  use  of  the  room  will  also  affect  the  choice  of  color. 
Lavender  and  pink  are  both  attractive  when  used  on  a  3'oung  girl's 
white  dress,  but  it  would  be  trying  to  be  confronted  with  these  delicate 
colors  on  the  walls  of  our  living  rooms  or  dining  rooms  every  day. 
Often  the  best  effects  in  the  use  of  color  are  .secured  thru  contrast,  but 
as  a  general  rule,  harmony  of  colors  is  better,  with  just  enough  contrast 


Tliis  room  is  iiii^.rmonious,  due  to  mi  see  11  nil  eons  furiiitun'.  viiu-onformin^ 
lines  and  crowded  furnisliings. 


to  emphasize  the  harmony.  Much  might  be  said  about  color  schemes 
l)ut  the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  safest  rule  for  the  inexperienced  to 
follow  is  to  use  tints  or  shades.  A  color  scheme  of  the  tints  of  green 
is  made  quite  pleasing  by  the  introduction  of  the  complimentary  color 
red.  This  is  a  color  .scheme  in  which  all  three  of  the  ])rimary  color  are 
used.  Such  a  scheme  is  better  than  one  in  which  one  of  the  primaries 
is  lacking.  Or  i)erhaps  it  might  be  a  color  .scheme  of  blue  and  its  tints 
with  the  introduction  of  a  dash  of  orange,  in  the  form  of  a  vase, 
cushion  display,  etc. 

Another    feature   quite  important  in  the  u.se  of  color  is  color 
gradation.     The  different  parts  of  a  room  from  their  positions  and  the 


purposes  which  they  serve  call  for  var\-ing  quantities  of  light  and  dark. 
The  floor,  a  recognized  weight  supporter  should  be  the  darkest  spot 
in  the  room,  the  base-board  occupies  the  next  place  and  should  receive 
a  lighter  tone,  the  wall  covering  may  be  even  lighter  than  the  wood 
work,  while  the  ceiling  calls  for  the  lightest  color.  Any  arrange- 
ment of  color  contrary  to  this  results  in  a  topsy-turvy  effect.  The 
ceiling  when  done  in  dark  ton.^s  seems  to  be  falling  on  us. 

A  consideration  of  line  and  design  is  necessary'  to  all  good 
decoration.  All  furnishings  are  marked  out  by  straight  and 
curved  lines  called  structural  lines.      All   the  decorating  of   furnish- 


Harmony   of  line  nnd  Himi)luuty  of  decoration. 

ings  nuist  conform  to  these  lines  and  unless  it  does,  the  effect  is  lost. 
Structural  liies  unadorned  are  beautiful  in  their  simplicity.  The  table 
or  chai;'  \vith  the  strong  straight  lines  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  table  or 
chair  with  decided  curves,  for  such  lines  usually  give  the  effect  of 
weakness.  The  picture  hung  at  an  angle  with  the  wall  is  not  as 
attractive  as  the  picture  which  hangs  flat,  conforming  to  the  up  and 
down  lines  of  the  wall  surface.  The  square  center  piece  on  the  round 
table  or  tjie  square  piece  on  the  square  table  with  corners  pointing 
toward  the  sides  of  table  are  both  bad  because  they  do  not  conform 
to  the  structural  lines  of  the  table.  A  round  mirror  in  a  square  frame 
is  not  in  good  taste;  a  square  picture  in  a  rectangular  frame  is  not  in 
good  taste.  Furniture  drawn  across  corners,  rugs  spread  diagonally 
over  the  floor  space  are  all  bad  because  they  do  not  conform  to  the 
structural    lines   of   the    room.     If  vou   are    conscious    that    a    room 


is  in  bad  taste,  try  righting  some  of  the  wrongs  by  straightening  the 
furnishings  so  that  they  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  room.  Notice  the 
wondei  ful  change  made  in  a  few  minutes. 

Design  means  to  mark  out  for  a  jnirpose.  When 
])rimitive  man  needed  tools,  he  at  once  designed  a  piece  of 
metal  for  his  purpose.  Such  designs  were  good.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  designs  used  on  our  furnishings  is  that  many  .serve  no 
purpose  and  are,  therefore,  worse  than  useless.  If  the  design  in  the 
wall  paper  enhances  its  beaut}' and  answers  your  needs,  choose  it;  if 
not,  select  some  other  pattern  or  a  paper  with  no  design.  Designs  are 
made  b}-  combining  .straight  lines  into  geometrical  figures  or  by  select- 
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Here  one  sees  color  {gradation,  fxoud  lines,  simplicity  and  neatness. 

ing  some  object  from  nature  and  adapting  it  to  the  material  on  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  Objects  taken  from  nature  mu.st  be  changed  by  us  to 
harmonize  with  their  new  environment.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
is  the  use  of  .straight  lines  in  the  making  of  the  conventional  design. 
These  designs  lie  upon  the  surfaces  where  they  are  placed.  If  we 
must  have  a  rose  room  or  a  popp\-  room,  let  us  secure  it  rather  by  sug- 
gestion than  by  imitation.  Select  the  colors  characteristic  of  the  rose 
for  a  color  scheme.  The  result  will  be  just  as  truly  a  rose  room  as  if 
we  had  painted  the  walls  and  floor  with  roses. 

"kS/w/Z/Vv/j'  is  one  thing  needful  in  furnishings,  of  that  I  am 
certain,"'  said  William  Morris.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
remove  the  famil}'  portraits,  to  "untidy"  the  chairs,  to  unburden 
the  mantels  and  .sideboards  of  their  numerous  and  u.seless  trinkets 
while  .sentiment  stands  in  the  wa>-.  When,  however,  we  consider 
that  such  things  really  detract  from  the  beauty  of  our  homes  and  add 
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to  the  housekeepers  full  list  of  duties,  common  sense  should  overrule 
sentiment.  Nature  gives  us  simplicity  in  every  detail.  We  might  do 
well  to  select  her  for  our  teacher.  We  should  strive  for  simplicity  in 
the  construction  of  our  furniture,  in  arrangement  of  our  furnishings 
and  in  the  use  of  color. 

App7'oprlateness  or  Fitness  to  Purpose  must  be  considered  in 
the  selection  of  furnishings.  The  needs  of  the  individual  come  first. 
Louis  the  XIV  style  looked  exceedingly  well  with  the  satin  garments, 
gold  lace  and  powdered  wigs  worn  by  the  people  of  that  period  but  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  businesslike  methods  and  dress  of  the 
present  day  individual.  Durable  furniture  which  will  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  long  usage,  is  more  appropriate  than  frail  gilt  chairs  which 
will  scarcely  support  the  weight  of  a  child.  The  appropriateness  of 
surround inofs  should  also  be  considered. 


The   spreading;    less    of    this 
chair  make  it  look  weak. 


Straight  lines  and  plain  fin- 
ish would  be  preferable. 


Wall   Coverings 

The  walls  of  a  room  define  its  limits.  They  also  form 
the  background  for  the  pictures  and  furniture.  That  the  walls 
may  serve  this  purpose,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
their  treatment.  Flat  surfaces  appear  so  only  when  decorated  with 
plain  covering  or  with  a  covering  which  has  a  conventional  design  or 
a  realistic  design  worked  out  in  neutral  colors  against  a  background  of 
like  tone.  If  a  wall  is  treated  with  a  paper  in  realistic  design,  the  rose, 
for  example  in  all  its  shades  and  curves,  the  result  is  always  a  bulg- 
ing surface.  A  long  list  of  the  kinds  of  wall  coverings  might  be  made 
including  the  kalsomine,  muresco,  papers,  paint,  burlap,  tapestry,  grass 
cloth,  cretonne,  chintz,  etc..  each  one  serving  some  particular  purpose. 


Kalsomine  and  luuresco  give  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  wall  cover- 
ing. It  is  now  possible  to  secure  these  in  tints  and  shades  of  the 
colors.  They  give  a  plain  flat  surface  which  is  an  excellent  background 
for  pictures.  Another  point  in  their  favor  is  that  such  materials  may 
be  put  upon  the  wall  by  the  housewife  herself.  Paint  is  our  most 
sanitary  wall  covering  and  is  ver>"  appropriate  for  kitchens,  bathrooms, 
and  pantries  but  not  pleasing  in  any  other  rooms  of  the  house.  Paper 
while  not  so  sanitary  is  probably  a  little  more  effective  since  a  greater 
variety  is  offered.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  variety  that  it  is  almost 
necessarx'  for  the  housewife  to  arm  herself  with  a  "list  of  dou'ts"  be- 
fore invading  the  i)aper  shop.  Bold  figures  in  papers  annoy  and 
di.stract  attention.     Bright,    gaudy  colors   refuse    to  harmonize  with 


Too  ornate.    Mirror    is    almost    useless 
because  of  its  many  divisions. 


An  attractive  buffet. 


their  surroundings.  Gilt  figures  are  uncertain;  when  viewed  from  one 
position,  they  give  one  impression  and  from  another  a  dif- 
ferent one.  They  absorb  light  and  are  cold  and  repellent. 
Glazed  surfaces  are  hard  on  the  eyes.  Even  tho  all  the.se  character- 
istics exist  in  some  papers,  there  are  many  in  beautiful  neutral  tones 
such  as  the  gray  greens,  deep  dull  browns,  delft  blue  either  in  the  plain 
or  with  a  small  indefinite  design,  which  are  most  pleasing  for  living 
rooms.  Or  perhaps  we  will  find  lovely  tapestry  papers  with  colors 
and  designs  so  perfectly  harmonized  that  the  effect  is  a  flat  surface; 
these  are  especially  good  for  the  dining  room.  The  dainty  white  and 
cream  papers  with  a  tracing  of  flowers,  vines  or  lines  over  their  .sur- 
faces   are  suited  to  the  bedrooms,  when  trimmed  with  a   border   small 
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and  neat  running  around  the  room  at  the  angle  where  wall  and  ceil- 
ing meet  or  between  the  wall  covering  and  the  drop  ceiling.  The 
other  materials  mentioned  for  wall  coverings  are  equall}-  good,  requir- 
ing a  little  more  care  and  adding  a  little  more  expense. 

Some  ver}'  profitable  optical  illusions  may  be  produced  in  the 
decoration  of  wall  spaces.  As  horizontal  lines  have  a  tendency  to  decrease 
the  apparent  height  of  a  room,  often  a  wall  space  will  be  broken  into 
man}'  divisions  to  lower  the  extreme  height  of  the  ceiling.  Again,  an 
extremely  low  ceiling  requires  heightening  and  perpendicular  lines  which 
extend  from  the  baseboard  to  the  ceiling  without  a  break  will  seem- 
ingl}^  do  this.  A  large  room  ma}'  be  made  to  appear  smaller  by  the 
use  of  a  good,  rather  indefinite  design  in  a  wall  covering.  On  the 
other  hand  a  room  which  is  very  small  will  seem  much  larger  if 
decorated  with  a  plain  covering  of  some  kind. 


The.-^e  pictures  are  crowded  and 
poorly  arraiifjed. 


Simplicity  iends  its  charm   here. 


The  exposure  of  the  room  will  influence  the  selection  of  the  wall 
covering,  warm  colors  being  used  for  the  north  room  and  cold  colors  for 
the  south  room.  If  man}-  pictures  are  to  be  hung  in  a  particular  room, 
a  plain  background  will  afford  a  better  .setting  for  the  pictures  than  a 
figured  background.  In  the  selection  of  all  coverings,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  woodwork  is  the  frame  of  the  wall,  so  to  speak,  and  that  those 
which  will  blend  with  the  wood  will  be  more  effective.  On  the  other 
hand,  gra}-,  green  or  brown  woodwork  in  dull  or  waxed  finish,  will 
harmonize  with  most  of  the  wall  coverings.  Yellow  varnished  wood- 
work is  hard,  repellent  and  inharmonious.  The  woodwork  should  be 
kept  in  the  background. 

Of  all  the  points  to  be  considered  in  choosing  wall  coverings, 
perhaps  color  and  design  are  the  most  important.     Color  has  its  effect 
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upon  us.  Red  and  \-ellow  exhilarate  and  excite;  gra}-,  green,  brown 
and  dull  blue  make  for  quiet  and  repose;  lavender  and  violet  depress. 
Designs  maj-  set  us  to  counting  or  force  us  to  draw  upon  our  imagina- 
tions and  make  grotesque  figures  from  their  lines.  Colors  properly- 
chosen  and  blended  and  designs  carefully  selected  and  used  with 
discretion  will    make  for  beautiful  wall  coverings. 


Note  here  the  gnudy  carpet,  the  flashj-  wall  p:iper,  the  ornate  mnntelpieee,  the  out- 
rafreous  chair,  the  superfluous,  useless  brie-a-brac,  the  hidden  mirror, 
and  think  of  the  work  of  cleaning. 


Floor  coverings 

The  floor  is  the  weight  bearer  and  mu.st  be  treated  so  as  to  give 
weight  to  the  room.  For  that  reason  the  floor  is  always  the  darkest 
spot  of  color  in  the  room.     As  truly  as  the  four  basic  principles  apply 
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to  wall  coverings,  so  they  apply  to  floor  coverings.  The  kinds  of  cov- 
erings are  numerous.  They  may  be  the  plain  rag  rug,  beautiful  in 
its  simplicit)-,  practical  because  it  is  cheap,  durable  and  easily  cared 
for,  the  carpets  of  simple  weave,  the  ingrain  and  "Thread  and  Thrim" 
carpets  and  the  Indian  rugs,  all  in  good  taste  in  their  proper  places,  or 
the  Brussels  carpets,  most  durable  and  attractive  for  living  rooms  and 
dining  rooms,  and  found  in  many  attractive  designs  and  good  colors, 
at  reasonable  prices,  considering  the  wearing  qualities.  The  velvets, 
too,  are  beautiful.  When  selecting  a  velvet  rug  for  a  living  room  or 
dining  room,  the  plain  colors  will  not  prove  as  serviceable  as  figured 
rug  in  colors,  for  every  print  and  every  particle  of  lint  and  dust  will 
show. 

The  wall  covering  carefullj^  chosen  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
choosing  of  the  carpet.  To  secure  color  gradation  the  carpet  must 
be  darker  in  tone  than  the  wall  covering  or  the  effect  will  be  "top 
heavy".     The   carpet   should  lie  flat.     To  accomplish  this,  the  plain 


The  rose  and  some  possible  conventional  designs. 

carpet  or  the  one  with  the  indefinite  all-over  design  should  be  chosen, 
a  desigr,  which  is  worked  out  in  closely  related  color-tints  of  green 
with  a  touch  of  black  to  add  weight,  browns  and  greens  in  combined 
scheme,  old  rose  in  its  tints  with  tan  and  cream  intermingled,  etc. 
Red  figures  on  a  white  or  green  background  give  a  startling  effect. 
All  designs  for  carpets  should  be  conventionalized.  In  nature  we  do 
not  walk  upon  roses  and  we  should  not  do  so  in  our  homes. 

Greater  and  better  contrasts  will  be  secured  by  the  use  of  plain 
floor  coverings,  with  figured  wallcoverings,  and  vice  versa.  The  keep 
ingof  floors  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  is  a  problem  to  the  housewife. 
It  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  small  rugs  or  one  large  rug  on  a  painted, 
varnished  or  waxed  floor.  The  rugs  may  be  carried  outside  and 
cleaned  and  the  floor  mopped  with  a  dustless  cloth  or  mop.   With  a  can  of 
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paint,  patience  and  labor,  an  old  floor  may  be  made  attractive.     A  new 
floor  maj'  be  waxed  and  made  verv  eff'ective. 

Recipe — Paraffine,  heavy  irons,  flannel  cloth; 

Rub  paraffine  into  floor  following  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Heat  irons,  wrap  in  cloths  and  rub  over  the  floor  until  wax  is  nulted  and 
wood  becomes  polished. 

The  floor  space  partially  covered  with  one  large  rug  is  the  most 
practical  arrangement  for  living  rooms  and  dining  rooms,  while  the 
small  rugs  are  most  effective  in  bed  rooms,  bath  rooms  and  kitchens. 
The  simple  rag  rugs  which  may  be  d\-ed  to  harmonize  with  the  gen- 
eral color  scheme  are  quite  appropriate  for  such  rooms. 


Only  ;.rtieles  of  utility  are  found  in  the  kitchen. 

The  covering  for  the  kitchen  floor  should  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion as  that  for  the  living  room.  The  pretty  sanitary  tile  and  cement 
floorings  lose  some  of  their  charm  when  we  consider  that  nothing  is  so 
tiresome  as  standing  on  these  hard  resistant  floors.  The  wood  floor 
on  the  other  hand  gives  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 


Furniture 

The  decorator  faces  a  difficult  problem  when  she  is  forced 
to  chocse  from  the  great  variety  of  furniture  now  foiuid  in  the 
stores.       Fifty    years  ago   it  was  not  so  difficult    for    the   supply  was 
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not  so  great  nor  varied  as  now  First,  the  question  of  appropriateness 
confronts  the  buj-er, — is  it  the  thing  for  that  particular  room  ? — will  it 
harmonize  with  the  surroundings  there?  There  are  many  styles  which 
are  as  passing  as  styles  in  dress,  which  few  can  afford  to  consider. 
The  general  aim,  however,  is  to  purchase  something  which  is   good  in 
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Tlie  lines  of  this  lied  will  not  conform 
to  those  of  any  room. 


The  straight  lines  of  tliis  lied   will. 


line  and  design,  attractiv^e  in  finish,  and  reasonable  in  cost.  Every 
piece  of  furniture  should  be  useful  and  express  its  purpose  in  every 
detail.  Straight  lines  in  furniture  express  force  and  purpose  better 
than  cur\'ed  lines  but  often  gentle  curves  and  rounded  corners  will 
reduce  angularity.  The  mission  furniture  has  been  slightly  modified 
in  this  wa}^  with  better  lines  as  a  result.  This  style  is  so  liberal  that 
oulj^  a  few  pieces  will  furnish  satisfactorily. 

If  onl}^  those  pieces  of  furniture  which  actuall}^  meet  our  needs 
were  chosen,  simplicity  in  furnishings  would  be  the  result  in  place  of 
the  overcrowded  homes  which  are  so  common  ever}' where. 

Good  lines  may  be  lost  if  the  finish  of  the  piece  is  not  good.  A 
varnished  surface  is  cold,  unsympathetic  and  inartistic,  and  the  rubbed 
or  waxed  surface  is  much  better.  If  one  is  burc'ened  with  a  motley 
supply  of  furniture,  there  are  two  solutions  of  the  difficulty.  The  exterior 
finish  may  be  changed  or  as  pieces  wear  out  they  may  be  replaced  with 


Gaudy  and  unsanitary. 


Simple  and  ])lain. 


others  which  possess  good  lines  and  design,  the  choice  in  the  main 
being  confined  to  one  ])ai-ticular  style  for  each  room.  However,  one 
need  not  hesitate  to  mix  furnisbings  if  each  piece  is  honest    in    struc- 
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ture  aud  line,  and  if  the  finish  is  quiet  and  subdued.  One  style  seems 
to  harmonize  with  all  others,  namel}-  the  wicker;  it  looks  equally  well 
with  the  mahogany,  oak  or  mission. 

Pictures 

Pictures,  bric-a-brac  and  curtains  give  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  home.  These  express  the  individuality  of  the  decorator  and 
must  be  chosen  with  due  consideration  for  their  use,  purpose  and  style. 
If  a  picture  is  pleasing  and  interesting  enough  to  be  worthy  of  a  place 
on  the  wall,  it  should  not  be  surrounded  with  iuharmonious  ornaments. 
A  position  on  the  bare  wall  where  nothing  would  distract  the  attention 
from  the  picture  would  be  better.  Many  good  pictures  have  been 
made   uninteresting  by  improper  framing,    careless  hanging  and  poor 


A  varietj'  shoii. 


Good  ta^te  is  shown  here. 


grouping.  Frames  add  weight  to  the  picture,  they  tend  to  preserve 
and  hold  it  in  place.  Some  pictures  are  framed  without  mrts,  as  scenes 
done  in  browns,  greens  and  grays  and  which  look  infinitely  better  framed 
with  the  fiat  brown,  green  or  black  frames.  The  dainty  water  colors 
require  a  mat  of  white  or  gold  enclosed  in  a  narrow  gilt  frame. 
Japanese  prints  in  their  delicate  colors  are  made  quite  effective  when 
finished  with  a  mat  of  brocade,  perhaps,  and  with  a  narrow  black 
frame.  Photographs  properly  framed  should  be  properly  hung. 
Pictures  hung  high  are  less  pleasing  than  those  hung  about  the  level 
the  eye.  Tho.se  which  are  hung  with  visible  wires  are  not  artistic.  If 
possible  conceal  the  wire,  or  that  being  impossible,  hang  the  picture  so 
that  the  wires  stretch  perpendicularly  to  the  moulding.  Often  the 
order  of  grouping  will  rob  the  pictures  of  their  effectiveness.  The 
mixing    of  styles  and    colors  of  frames  is  in  poor  taste.     A   group  of 
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pictures  in  brown  frames  will  be  more  interesting  than  the  same 
pictures  in  brown,  black,  gilt  and  white  frames.  If  there  is  one 
corner  of  the  room  which  is  dark,  a  picture  light  in  color  wall  do  much 
to  brighten  that  spot  and  if  another  corner  seems  too  light,  a  dark  toned 
picture  will  soften  the  light  and  bring  harmony  between  the  tw^o  corners. 
A  few  good  pictures,  not  those  which  express  sadness  for  they  are 
depressing,  nor  those  which  are  extremely  funny  for  they  become  tire- 
some, but  those  which  are  interesting  and  pleasing,  when  effectively 
hung,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  see  them  everyday  as  well  as 
to  the  occasional  guest. 

Bric-a-Brac 

Bric-a-brac  which  is  useful  is  usually  beautiful  while  that  which 
has  no  use  is  a  discredit  to  its  owner.  The  tiny  cups  and  saucers,  the 
cobweb  tidies,  the  chopping  bowl  on  which  is  painted  a  snow  scene, 
the  rolling  pin  with  the  pink  ribbons,  the  hair  wreathes  and  elaborate 
sofa  pillows,  have  played  their  parts  and  passed  on.  Today  we  find  in 
the  stores  candlesticks,  desk  sets,  baskets,  clocks  which  keep  time, 
trays,  etc.  all  beautiful  because  they  are  useful  and  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  surroundings. 

Curtains  and  Draperies 

Curtains  and  draperies  w'hich  w^ere  designed  for  shutting  out 
light,  heat  or  cold,  are  often  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  space. 


These  hangings  are  unsanitary  and  of 
poor  iine. 


Simpie  straight  lines  (five  the 
most  pleasing  effect. 
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Mantels  covered  with  lambrequins  become  dust  catchers  and  are  also 
ver\-  inartistic.  Our  dislike  of  the  imitation  should  influence  us  just 
as  much  in  our  choice  of  furnishings  as  in  our  choice  of  friends — the 
sham  should  have  no  place  in  our  homes.  Sham  lace  curtains  are 
undesirable.  The  madras,  scrims,  voiles  and  marquisettes  cost  little 
more  than  the  imitation  lace  and  are  easily  washed.  Draperies,  too, 
may  be  of  washaljle  materials.  Those  which  carry  out  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room  are  most  j^leasing.  Figured  materials  against  a 
plain  wall  give  pleasing  effects,  while  plain  materials  are  more  pleasing 
against  a  figured  wall.  Cretonnes,  chintzes,  tapestries,  monk's  cloth, 
friar's  cloth  arras  cloth  and  burlap  are  all  good  materials  for  draperies. 
Curtains  and  drajieries  should  conform  to  the  structural  lines  of  the 
windows  or  doors  at  which  they  are  hung. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  surround  ourselves  with  good  and  whole- 
some objects.  Good  decoration  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  money 
expended  as  it  is  the  result  of  careful  attention  given  to  the  study  of 
essentials,  the  earnest  striving  for  knowledge  of  color  and  its  possibili- 
ties, the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  line  and  design,  and  above  all  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  not  in  good  taste  together  with  the  courage  to 
eliminate  it.  The  woman  who  succeeds  in  "Home  Decoration"  is  the 
one  who  makes  the  mo.st  of  simple  materials,  weaving  into  the  whole 
her  own  indivddualit3\ 
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